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is compared with that furnished hj other monthly publications, but the reader per- 
haps will bo more indulgent when ho is reminded that every line in it, excepting 
when credit has been distinctly given to other sources, has been written by a single 
hand, which has, for the greater part of the same time, been also occupied by the 
duties of a laborious profession. 

It is hoped that the results of the present year will justify the Committee in en- 
larging this Journal, and making it more worthy of the important Institution it re- 
presents, as well as more satisfactory to the increasing taste for Art which is per- 
vading the community. 



THE ENEMIES OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

Having treated, in preceding numbers, of the past history and future 
prospects of the American Art-Union, we now propose to notice its re- 
lations with individuals and other associations, and the spirit with which 
its efforts to promote the cause of Art have been received by the public. 

The Art-Union has always relied, for its support, upon those high- 
minded and intelligent citizens who have a pre-eminent love for their 
own country and her institutions, and desire that she should attain the 
loftiest rank in all departments of human effort. And most generously 
and faithfully has that great body of patriotic men justified this reliance. 
Most cordially have they responded to the action of the Managers, and 
freely contributed their money and approving voices to the enterprise. 
Borne up by their strong arms, and animated by their encouraging 
words, our cherished Institution has passed, unhurt, through all the 
perils of infancy, and now enters upon the severer duties of a more ma- 
ture age, with an unshaken confidence in the zeal and stability of these 
true-hearted friends. 

It must not be denied, however, that there are many among the pub- 
lic at large, who regard our Institution with indifference, if not with 
positive dislike. 

There is a class of people whom we have frequently mentioned in 
this Journal, who are dissatisfied with our proceedings chiefly because 
they are ignorant of the past history of the Fine Arts in this country, 
as well as of their present condition and prospects. They have ex- 
travagant ideas of what has already been accomplished in this depart- 
ment—vague, undefined notions which have been encouraged by Fourth- 
of-July orators and rhapsodical newspapers. In the opinions of these 
men, we can immediately take the same rank among the nations of the 
earth in painting pictures, as in building rail-roads, and distinguish 
ourselves as much in statues as we do in steam-boats. Michael Angelos 
and Raphaels languish unnoticed in every village, and if the Art-Union 
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should but apply its large revenues in a proper way, the next year would 
outshine in artistic splendor the Pontificate of Leo and the Age of the 
Medici ! Not only are these people grossly ignorant of the actual con- 
dition of Art in this country, hut they entertain also the most incorrect 
views of its achievements everywhere. Rarely seeing good specimens 
of it, they form their opinions from books and the inflated language of 
travellers. They never consider the limitations to its power. They 
forget that it has its boundaries as well as Music and the Drama— that 
it has a certain range of expression beyond which it cannot pass. 
They exact from it more than in the nature of things, it can bestow. 
They expect miracles from it. When these unreasonable people, so 
ignorant of Art in general, as well as of its particular manifestations in 
America, visit our Gallery, they are disappointed at what they see. " Is 
this the best the country can do V they ask. The idea seems to them 
absurd, and they ascribe the deficiencies of the exhibition to the faults 
of the management. " Why do you not buy better pictures V they 
cry, as if there were any better ones to be had — as if a single picture 
of merit had ever been permitted to be withdrawn which could, with 
justice to the subscribers, be bought — as if this collection was not really 
better than any previous one of the same size of American works ! We 
hear the like complaints from these uninstructed people, of the infe- 
riority of the engravings. But can more be done than to employ the 
best engravers and the best printers in the country — can more be rea- 
sonably expected than to make a constant advance in this Art, an ad- 
vance which we unhesitatingly say is more rapid than was ever made 
before in the same space of time by any people, and which is beginning 
to attract the attention of connoisseurs in Europe ?- Far be it from us 
to find fault with any dissatisfaction which is founded upon the know- 
ledge of a true standard, and a generous appreciation of difficulties sur- 
mounted. Far be it from us to discourage judicious criticism. It is 
what we need more than almost anything else in Art matters. But 
these unjust complaints, springing from a spirit of exaggerated nation- 
ality and the grossest ignorance, ought to be frowned down by all sensi- 
ble men. 

There is ^;ill another class of people who view the Art-Union with 
indifference, and rarely speak of its exhibitions without a shrug of the 
shoulders or an expression of contempt. In all countries there are pre- 
tended connoisseurs — men who, without any true feeling for Art, and 
with but a slight knowledge of its principles, dare to criticise its pro- 
ductions in a supercilious and dogmatic tone. Such persons are more 
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common, perhaps, in America than elsewhere, because here there are 
not so many well-informed observers who can examine their pretensions 
and expose their incompetency to the world. They may be found at 
every dinner-party, in every social circle. Each one of them has a coterie 
of followers who swear by him through all the moods and tenses — 
admiring what he admires, and ridiculing what he affects to despise. 
If he happens to visit Europe — 

" Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before," 

his authority as an oracle is established beyond all manner of question . 
The fact that he has walked through a certain number of galleries and 
spent a few minutes before each one of the famous works they contain, 
makes him for the rest of his life a Goethe or a Winkelmann. Hence- 
forward, from his decision there is no appeal. Nobody asks if he has 
studied the Philosophy of Art, if he knows why one picture is better 
than another, without which all this perambulation of the galleries is 
vain and profitless — 

" He's scot and sure he ought to know," 
is an answer which solves all doubts, and gives him an undisputed seat 
on the throne of criticism. 

These shallow pretenders are incapable of seeing any merit which is 
not accompanied by a certain dexterity of execution. No matter how 
sublime may be the motive of a composition, if it be not set forth by 
striking effects of color, or light and shadow, they pronounce it "a daub." 
The lowest elements of Art are those alone which engage their atten- 
tion, and even of these their knowledge is limited and confused. 
Place them before any of the works of the older masters— a Fra An- 
gelico for instance, a Perugino, or even some of Raphael's earliest pic- 
tures, without informing them of the company they are in, and observe 
how they will ridicule the stiffness of the forms — the want of effect — 
the meagerness of the drawing. They will be utterly blind to the 
divinity of expression, the tenderness of feeling, the beauty of idea 
which characterize these productions. These same discriminating con- 
noisseurs will' go into raptures before some specimen of the modern 
French school — full of gorgeous color and statuesque relief— a meretri- 
cious pastel drawing, perhaps, or the portrait of some unblushing harlot, 
whose bosom palpitates with passion and whose eyes swim in the humid 
light of voluptuous pleasure. 

The class of which we speak rarely condescend to bestow their praise 
upon any works which are not brought from abroad. Unlike the others 
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of which we have written, their prejudices are all against their native 
land. Profoundly ignorant of the difficulties which have hedged in the 
development of Art in America, they criticise our painters with as great 
a want of charity as of taste. They overlook the simplicity, the fresh- 
ness, the unconventional distinctness with which thought has been 
translated into color here, and observe only the hasty finish, the incor- 
rect forms, the crudity of tones which are more often the result of the 
want of a proper education than of natural deficiencies. It is easy to 
gain a reputation for refined fastidiousness by thus affecting to despise 
everything from the easels of our own artists. It is a very cheap mode 
to rise above the level of ordinary critics, by assuming this contempt for 
domestic works, and admiration for those of foreign schools, which, for- 
tunately for these coxcombs, are too far off to allow their ignorance of 
them to be easily discovered by the uninitiated. We say not this with 
any desire that our efforts here in this department should escape criti- 
cism. Heaven knows we need it sufficiently, as we said before. Let 
it be severe and searching as you please, only let it be just — only let it 
be discriminating — only let it be tempered with that modesty which he 
feels most deeply, who is in reality the most learned on this subject — 
with that kindness of manner which makes the minutest fault-finding 
tolerable, and compels the poor tyro to take without complaining the 
bitterest dose of advice. 

The two classes we have described are not the most violent opponents 
the Art-Union has been obliged to encounter. Enemies far more in- 
Bidious and persevering have been found — can the reader believe it 1 — 
amono- the body of the artists themselves. Let it not be understood 
that this hostility characterizes all or the greater number of these gen- 
tlemen. With many of them, we are happy to say, the relations of the 
Art-Union are of a very friendly sort. Others remain in a state of cold 
neutrality. But there are some who show their ill-will by the most 
active opposition. Few facts exhibit the perversity of human nature 
more clearly than this animosity which has been manifested by men, to 
put bread into whose mouths the Committee of Management are making 
no inconsiderable personal sacrifices. Some of the most furious de- 
claimers in private circles — and we have reason to believe some of the 
most unscrupulous libellers in the public prints— derive their chief sup- 
port from the very Institution they are doing their best to destroy. 

The cause of this violent conduct on the part of several of these men 
may be traced, we think, to the complete revolution in the world of 
Art which has been occasioned by the great success of our Society. 
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Those who were attached to the old order of things, and installed 
under it as the chief recipients of honors and rewards, and the arbiters 
of the fame and fortune of others, naturally look with unfavorable eyes 
upon a system which they conceive may deprive them of some of their 
consequence, and place in other hands the power they had so long ex- 
clusively enjoyed. This denial of all distinction, unless to the worthiest 
—which is the corner-stone of the Art-Union plan : these public galle- 
ries, in which the humblest aspirant may hang his picture, whatever be 
his condition or his birthplace ; these open lists, free to all comers, in 
which a strong arm and a stout heart can alone give the victory, are 
distasteful to some of those who have hitherto seemed to possess a pre- 
scriptive right to the crowns of laurel. Instead of silently accommoda- 
ting themselves to circumstances, and quietly producing fresh works, 
which should compel the admiration of the public, and not only main- 
tain their past ascendency, but add splendor to their names and un- 
questionable authority to their voices in the World of Art, they fool- 
ishly waste their time in concocting miserable libels in the offices of 
newspapers, and whispering paltry slanders at the corners of the streets. 
There are artists, also, who have taken offence from more trivial 
and even more mercenary motives. The Art-Union has not bought 
their pictures at all, or has not paid the price demanded, or has pre- 
sumed to point out faults ; its communications have not been couched * 
in proper language, or it has delayed too long its decision, or hung the 
works in unbecoming lights. Indeed, the Institution does not always 
escape when it pays every cent that is demanded and compliments the 
painter besides. A gentleman, lately, after having received his own 
price, which, by the way, was the largest ever paid by the Society for 
a single picture, and after the work had been praised in the Bulletin 
and elsewhere, in a manner which many thought extravagant, openly 
proclaimed that the Art-Union was ruining his prospects and driving 
him into the painting of portraits ! 

The letters of some of these unreasonable individuals would be trea- 
sures to Dickens or Thackeray. Such displays of conceit are not to be 
found in any other correspondence, and if the writers could only infuse 
as much spirit in their pictures as they put gall into these epistolary 
communications, their fortunes would be made. The Committee behave 
most amiably under such inflictions. They never think of quarrelling 
with these gentry. On the contrary, when fresh pictures are sent in 
for purcbAse, (which it is quite certain will be done,) the Committee 
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always buy them, if they are sufficiently good, without regarding the 
previous bad temper of their authors. 

Attempts have been frequently made by the friends of the National 
Academy of Design to kindle a quarrel between that Society and ours. 
They have always failed, because two parties are required to a quarrel, 
and we have never been provoked to engage in it by the most violent 
demonstrations against us. There has been something positively ludi- 
crous in this one-sided controversy. The sessions of the Council of the 
Academy have been shaken by passionate declamations against our 
proceedings. The newspapers have been filled with the most doleful 
laments upon the unfortifnate rupture. The most interesting sugges- 
tions have been made, by writers styling themselves the mutual friends 
of both parties, to heal the breach between us. The Art-Union is con- 
stantly referred to as the "deadly foe of the Academy," and the prin- 
cipal object of the meetings of its Committee supposed to be the hatch- 
ing of plots by which the exhibitions of the latter body may be ruined, 
and the reputations and fortunes of the worthy gentlemen who manage 
it scattered to the winds. During all this time, the Board of the Art- 
Union are quietly devising schemes by which the members of the Aca- 
demy may gain wealth and honor. They are purchasing every picture 
which these gentlemen choose to paint, at higher prices than were ever 
paid before for similar works. They are not interfering in any way 
with the affairs of the Academy, or opposing any obstacle to its success, 
fully believing that the interests of the two institutions are identical. 
No man of common sense can consider the opening of a free gallery by 
the Art-Union as an act of hostility to the Academy. To abandon this 
would be something else than magnanimous, it would be insane and 
suicidal ; and yet all the causes of complaint against us seem to be re- 
solved into this obnoxious feature. The free exhibition is one of the 
most powerful modes by which we effect the objects of our incorporation, 
and one which the people would be the least willing to give up. And 
chiefly because the Committee have exerted themselves to make this 
as complete and attractive as possible, and declined to allow works they 
have purchased to be exhibited elsewhere, (which could have been re- 
quired neither upon the. ground of right or of courtesy,) they have 
been stigmatized as the deadly enemies of the Academy. 

If it shall ever be shown that the Academy has failed to fulfil the 
purposes for which it was established, that it is incapable of giving 
that education in the principles of Art which the present circumstances 
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of the country require, that it is controlled by men who have neither 
the comprehensive views nor the professional ability which should char- 
acterize the directors of the leading school upon this continent — if, we 
say, all this shall be ascertained and proved, it will be the duty of every 
friend of true Art in this country to attack it in every honorable way. 
We do not intend to assert the affirmative of these propositions, but the 
time may come when it may be found necessary to inquire into their 
truth or falsehood, and if they be true, to see that a proper remedy is 
applied, and such an Academy established as the development of 
Genius and Taste amongst us imperatively demands. 

We have now enumerated some of the principal classes of opponents 
with whom the Art-Union has been obliged to contend— first, those per- 
sons who have an exaggerated idea of what had been previously accom- 
plished in America in the department of the Fine Arts, and ignorantly 
blame our Institution for not having effected greater improvement ; — 
second, those who are prejudiced against everything American, and 
cannot appreciate what is really excellent in our productions ; — and 
last, the artists, as well those who conceive themselves injured by the 
changes which our Society has occasioned in their position, as those who 
offer complaints founded upon their own individual dealings with the 
Art-Union. 

All these different cavillers have found appropriate organs in the 
public newspapers, which have also furnished another class of adver- 
saries quite as violent and unscrupulous as any that have been men- 
tioned. While many among them have espoused our interests with the 
greatest zeal and intelligence, others have attacked us with a virulence 
to which ordinary newspaper polemics can hardly furnish a parallel. 
The causes of this are various. Some of these belligerent editors are 
so kind as to give advice to the Committee, which they do not see fit to 
follow. Others, and the greater number, claim a larger share of the 
advertising privilege than they receive. Their love of Art is mea- 
sured by the number of squares occupied by its paid announcements. 
That is the best exhibition in their eyes which requires the longest 
catalogue. Their editorial and advertising columns are made to balance 
with the nicest accuracy— the superlatives of commendation in one 
being skillfully adjusted to the number of lines upon the same subject 
in the other. If favors of this sort are withdrawn, a decided change 
takes place in their opinions. What was said before was written under 
a misapprehension of facts. They have only just now, after holding 
contrary opinions for years, arrived at a correct view of the case. 
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But we have already spent more time upon this class of our enemies 
than they deserve. They can do us no possible harm. Few persons 
are silly enough to suppose that this dirty torrent of abuse, which is let 
out periodically to befoul the public, proceeds from anything like a clean 
source. Nobody believes that a regard for the common welfare alone 
dictates this persevering display of blackguardism. The personal motive 
which colors every sentence deprives the argument of the least claim 
to consideration, and the reader heeds it no more than he would the 
declamations of a convict against the policy of the law that condemned 
him. 



THE ART-UNION AND THE ARTISTS. 

In enumerating, in the preceding article, the different classes of oppo- 
nents the Art-Union is obliged to encounter, we mentioned that some of 
its most violent enemies were to be found amongst the artists. 
We stated, at the same time, that its relations with many of these gen- 
tlemen were of a very friendly character. This fact is so conspicuous 
in the every-day affairs of the Institution, and so gratifying to the Com- 
mittee, that we should have enlarged upon it more fully in that article, 
had we not desired to present therein, with great distinctness, the 
equally conspicuous fact that some artists have vehemently opposed us, 
and to explain the reasons, as we understood them, of that opposition. 
We think it proper now to fulfil the more grateful duty of recording the 
friendly expressions we have received from this class of the community. 
This is the more important, as it has been charged upon us that our in- 
tercourse with them has always been a series of exactions on our side, 
and of complaints on theirs. 

We cannot illustrate the point we desire to present more forcibly 
than by publishing such extracts, from the correspondence of the In- 
stitution, as our limits will permit, premising that what we offer is hut 
a small portion of the evidence our files furnish of the amicable rela- 
tions subsisting between us and the wise and enlightened members of 
that body which we are most preposterously accused of attempting to 

destroy. 

The following is an extract of a letter, dated October 19, 1849, to 
. . ) an artist, from an officer of the Art-Union :— 

"■Dfar Sir— Your communication, addressed to the Committee of 
Management, has been received. It is to be regretted exceedmgly that 



